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SIR GEORGE DYSON 


EE ES Oe 


THE R:-C-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XLIX No. 1 


RESOLUTION OF COUNCIL 


At a Meeting of the Council held at the College on Monday, 
December 22, 1952, the following Resolution was passed and unanimously 
approved :— 


~ Before the retirement of Sir George Dyson takes place at 
the close of the year, the Council desire to record their deep sense 
of the value of his work during the fifteen years of his Directorship. 


Not only has he maintained throughout this time, despite the 
difficulties of the War and Post-War years, the highest musical 
standards of ‘he College, but he has modernised and revised its 
administration to the great benefit alike of Professors, Staff and 
Students. 


The Council wish to place on record their warm appreciation 
of these services to the College, and to extend to him and to 
Lady Dyson their most cordial good wishes for their health and 
happiness on_ his relinquishing the position he has with such 
distinction filled.” 


SIR GEORGE DYSON. 


IR GEORGE DYSON’s years of office as Director of the Royal 

College of Music cover what must have been the most difficult 

phase in the College’s existence. The dispersal, distractions, damage 
and shortages of the war years are fresh in our minds. Indeed, some of 
their consequences are still with us. The first essential was to maintain 
the College in serviceable condition and to preserve so far as possible 
its corporate life and traditions. Students came for a few months until 
they were called up. On their release from the Services many returned, 
anxious to resume and complete their studies. At this time the rising 
generation, too, was knocking at the College door. Neither expansion 
of accommodation nor increased facilities for teaching were possible. 
Such conditions called for the highest degree of foresight, judgment and 
determination. Dyson’s qualifications and achievements would at any 
time have made his choice as Director an easy one. During the war 
years and after, his personality and unusual gifts were to prove invaluable. 

I have often admired and envied his flair for business, his knowledge 
of finance, his grasp of figures and detail. All these qualities, which one 
does not necessarily associate with musicians, seem to come naturally 
to him. It has been a privilege to hear him state a case and consider 
the various alternative courses of action. It was a model of clearness of 
thought and logic of argument. One felt that the College could have 
no more persuasive advocate of its needs and interests. Where admin- 
istration and organization were concerned, efficiency and tidiness were 
the first considerations. During recent years, however, I have acted as 
Chairman of the Council and more than once Dyson has told me of some 
personal problem; it might be connected with a student or with a parent 
who perhaps was under a misapprehension. Here I had a glimpse of 
the human side of George Dyson and realized the sympathy with which 
he approached the matter and the thoroughness with which he considered 
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its every aspect. He would help where help was possible. But with all 
respect I suggest that he was always guided by considerations which are 
sometimes forgotten : the facts must be faced ; that soft words alone 
provide no solution ; that encouragement of false hopes is no kindness ; 
that advice where it is not related to realities is better not offered. 

Dyson has never told me so but I would guess that he hates pretence, 
that a false note in anything positively jars him. I suspect him of being 
tolerant and helpful where endeavour is genuine and promise reasonable. 
J am very sure that he appreciates and admires the highest forms of human 
achievement, whether cultural, intellectual or athletic. His versatility 
and interests cover a wide range—from carpentry to English literature. 
A stimulating and entertaining talker with definite views and a keen 
humour, he never uses a redundant word or wastes a second of time 
in making his meaning clear. 

JOHN J. Astor. 


HE retirement of Sir George Dyson means the departure from the 

College of the most distinguished musical educationist of our day. 

It means more than that, but it is perhaps fitting that we should think 
first of this aspect of a very remarkable Director, since the College, of all 
schools of music in Britain, seems to have identified itself the most closely 
with the profession of music teaching. It is to a former Director, 
Sir Hubert Parry, that we owe most of what has been done during this 
century for musical education, since Sir Hubert did more than anybody 
else to make it possible. His successor, Sir Hugh Allen of blessed and 
dynamic memory, revolutionised the music of Oxford and galvanised 
the music of the College. It has been left to Sir George Dyson to 
consolidate the work of his predecessor, to broaden and extend the 
curriculum, and to bring an intensely practical mind to bear on very 
necessary matters which are not directly related to music but without 
consideration of which no music could flourish. Thus he began by giving 
us new drains and new kitchens and ends by giving us a new face, and 
thus he guided the College through the dismal days of the last war when 
all his wisdom and all his administrative skill were needed. 

The ability to be an equally good musician and administrator is 
given to very few, but it is possessed by Sir George in full measure. 
He is able to departmentalise his mind to such an extent that he can shut 
out music while he becomes a financier or a surveyor or a legal adviser 
or Whatever is necessary at the moment. If he had not been Director 
of the Royal College of Music he might have been Lord Chancellor, 
Governor of the Bank of England or Head Master of Eton. (Having 
been music master at five Public Schools his knowledge of Headmasters 
is formidable.) Early in his life he wrote a handbook about grenades. 
Let us earnestly hope that he will not feel obliged to end his career by 
writing about the atomic bomb. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not as Sir George the administrator, 
Sir George the financier, or Sir George the military scientist, but as 
Sir George the musician that he would wish most to be remembered. 
He has enriched the music of England with works of permanent value. 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” is steadily becoming a standard part of the 
repertory of English choirs. ‘* Quo Vadis,” largely written during his 
Directorship, is one of the major choral works of recent years, and in 
addition to containing beautiful music is a glorious anthology of English 
religious poetry. 
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Sir George came to the College from Winchester. He now goes back 
to Winchester, where he has never been forgotten and where he will be 
welcomed by many friends. It is appropriate that he should return to 
the place where he became a national figure and for which he has always 
had the greatest affection. He and Lady Dyson take with them our 
gratitude and our good wishes. 

SYDNEY WATSON. 


SHALL always remember my days at College, and that memory I shall 
cherish. This is due to that unique spirit which | am sure exists no- 
where but at the R.C.M. This spirit was magnified and personified by 
Sir George Dyson, whose firm yet flexible guidance was apparent every- 
where. I was introduced to Sir George and College by that great 
violinist and professor, Albert Sammons, with whom | had the wonderful 
fortune and experience of studying, at first privately, and then at theR.C.M, 

As a violin student, | much appreciated Sir George’s interest and 
encouragement, plus his knowledge and understanding of the instrument. 
(He once explained to me Wieniawski’s method of staccato, a tip I have 
always found useful.) I once had the opportunity of playing sonatas 
with Sir George, and this was, for me, an occasion to be remembered. 
Another such occasion was hearing his violin concerto played by 
Mr. Sammons. The lyrical beauty of this much neglected work was most 
moving, and from a violinist’s point of view, a joy to play. 

It was always interesting to hear Sir George giving his address at the 
beginning of each term, and to hear him when he appeared on the B.B.C. 
Brain’s Trust matching his wits with other eminent persons. It was here 
that one realised the scope and diversity of Sir George’s knowledge—he 
appeared equally at home on practically any subject. | always believe 
that however devoted one is to music, it is still a good thing to have other 
interests, as this keeps the balance between the artistic and the material. 
In these days, when professional music is almost a business, it is not 
advisable to have one’s head in the clouds unless one’s feet are firmly 
on the ground. Sir George told us in one of his addresses that, while 
singleness of purpose can be an asset, it should not close our minds to 
chances and opportunities that we may consider deviations from our 
ultimate goal. He also made us realise how wonderful it is to be able 
to study and enjoy music in a happy and friendly atmosphere. This 
makes that spirit | spoke of, with which Sir George has endowed the 
R.C.M. 

It only remains for me, on behalf of all my fellow Collegians, to wish 
Sir George a long and happy life in his retirement. 

ALAN LOVEDAY. 


STAFF DINNER TO SIR GEORGE DYSON 


COLLEGE, according to the dictionary, is an organised society 
of persons performing certain common functions and possessing 
special rights and privileges. That describes us, does it not ? 
Yet it must have occurred to all of us as members of our College to wonder 
how it is that the feeling of the devotion to the institution is as strong 
and warm as it is. Most colleges develop their loyalties in chapel, hall 
andcommonroom. We have none of these things. There is, inevitably, 
too little communal activity among our students : there is still less among 
the professors, the administrative and the domestic staffs of the place. 
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The luncheon rooms and the cafeteria develop some social life but it is 
brief and casual: the Monday-Wednesday-Friday brigade never meet 
their Tuesday-Thursday colleagues. Yet we all know how strong is the 
bond, as permanent as it is impalpable, that binds us together into a 
confraternity, a collegium. 

A rare, very rare, opportunity occurred at end of term—Wednesday, 
December 17, 1952, to be historically precise—to realize that our common 
functions and the privilege of being able to exercise them do indeed make 
us a college, bound together by close ties of friendship ; indeed we felt 
more like a family—an exceptionally harmonious family, you understand. 
The occasion was not without its undercurrent of regret : Time, our ancient 
enemy, was taking from our company one who had led us through 15 
difficult and critical years. It was an occasion of Hail and Farewell, for 
our new Director was there as well as the old. Rightly and properly, 
there was more retrospect than prospect, and Sir George in his speech, 
which was as much thanksgiving as relinquishment, recalled by name those 
who had in their time been pillars of the place and supports to him in 
his responsibilities. There were present too in happy reunion with us 
some who have retired from their labours during Sir George’s period of 
office. 

The Registrar presided and made the opening speech in which he 
looked back over Sir George’s directorship. When he came to reply 
Sir George filled in some of the details, told us of his problems and of the 
reasons which had led him to solve them in the way he did. For instance, 
the post-war influx of students which had caused heart-burning was one 
of these matters that had called for firm decisions of policy, in which he 
had been guided to some extent by Sir Hugh Allen’s experience after the 
first War—in the opposite direction. 

Sir Ernest Bullock, speaking next, also let us into a secret or two, 
warning us that though a Lancashire man he made no pretensions to the 
financial acumen of his Yorkshire predecessor. In the same breath, 
however, he told us a complicated financial story of the way in which a 
presentation had been organized at less than cost price by someone he 
knew. This brought us to the presentation of the evening. 

Mr. Ivor James, assuming an air of defiance that hardly accorded 
with the benignity of the countenance we all know and like, said fiercely 
that he was determined to make himself heard—as though we were 
preventing him! He had a right to speak, several rights, which he 
enumerated. He had been a fellow-student at College with Sir George; 
he had had his morning tea brought to him by both Sir George and 
Sir Ernest ; and, conclusively, he had known both their wives before 
they were Ladies. These and contrasting themes he developed in a 
modified sonata form, finishing with a cadenza in which he handed to 
Sir George an envelope containing the material symbol of our good wishes. 
Miss Carey Foster followed this up on behalf of the Union with a gift 
of the collected volumes of The R.C.M. Magazine, handsomely and 
generously bound by Mr. Milner, which contained all Sir George’s 
rectorial addresses and the recorded history of his directorship. 

Collegium implies convivium. We dined together following the age- 
old custom of mankind whereby friendship is sealed, loyalties are 
aflirmed, and cups of kindness are taken for auld lang syne. We could 
not dine in College, but we dined not far off at the South Kensington 
Hotel. The food was worthy of the occasion and the company was 
first-class. 

FRANK Howes. 
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SIR ERNEST BULLOCK 


S Chairman of the Royal Scottish Academy of Music I am proud 

A to have the privilege of expressing my appreciation of Sir Ernest 
Bullock and of his work as Principal of the Academy. 

It is with mixed feelings that I do so, for Sir Ernest is severing his 
official connection with us after eleven years of-loyal and faithful service, 
and during that time we have come to look upon him, not only as our 
Principal, but also as a dear friend—sympathetic, considerate and kindly— 
Whose place it will be difficult to fill. His relations with governors, 
teachers and students have always been of the happiest character. 

He is a man of high principle, broad outlook and artistic skill, 
thorough in everything he undertakes, and while demanding a high stan- 
dard, always willing to look patiently and sympathetically on anything 
pertaining to the welfare of the Academy and the teachers and students. 
He is always approachable, eminently reasonable and has an engaging 
and charming personality which disarms the dour Scot of any criticism of 
an Englishman. He is admired for his shrewd common sense, his tact 
and his unfailing courtesy. Anything that tended to promote the interest 
of the Academy had his unstinted Support, and he worthily upheld the 
traditions of the office of Principal by the able and thorough manner in 
Which he carried out all his duties. 


The post which Sir Ernest held in Glasgow is unique. It is only in 
Glasgow, so far as I know, that the dual position of Professor of Music 
at a University and Principal of an Academy of Music exists, and it has 
provided an opportunity of combining academic and practical training, 
It was the vision of Sir Daniel M. Stevenson, whose munificent gifts la rgcly 
contributed to the secure foundation of the Academy, that there should 
be this close connection between the Academy and the University, but 
the work of both branches has so grown in the past few years that it is 
now felt there should be a severance of the two appointments in the 
future, while at the same time maintaining a close liaison between them, 


In October 1941, Dr. Bullock accepted the appointment of Principal 
of the then Scottish National Academy of Music and Professor of the 
Gardiner Chair of Music in the University of Glasgow in succession to 
the late Dr. W. Gillies Whittaker, He was warmly welcomed when he 
came to Glasgow as a distinguished musician, 

His early training was undertaken under the late Sir Edward C., 
Bairstow, and in 1928 he received the important appointment of Organist 
and Master of the Choristers at Westminster Abbey. While he held that 
appointment he was a professor at the Royal College of Music, to which 
he now returns as Director, 


During the first war he served in the Forces as a Captain and 
Adjutant from 1915 to 1919, which added to his breadth of outlook and 
gave him a grasp of business details which has since stood him in good stead, 


Dr. Bullock came to Glasgow fully conscious of the difficulties of 
the dual appointment, but enthusiastic and hopeful of making a success 
of his new venture. A School of Music had existed in Glasgow for over 
80 years, but it was only in 1929 that an Academy was founded, and the 
Faculty of Music established at the University of Glasgow. Accustomed 
to the calm of the cloisters and the comparatively sheltered post of 
professor at the Royal College it was a challenge to accept responsibility 
for the direction of an Academy which provided training for full-time 
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students and also for part-time amateur students, including children, 
numbering in all about 1500 as well as undertaking the responsibilities 
of the Chair of Music at the University. Music in schools in Scotland 
is part of the educational system. The Scottish Education Department 
has recognised the Academy as an Institution well fitted to provide 
training for teachers of Music in schools, as well as for professional and 
amateur students. As the department assists the Academy financially it is 
naturally interested in its work, and as Principal Sir Ernest has been most 
happy in his relationship with the department. 

In July, 1944, during Sir Ernest’s Principalship, His Majesty King 
George VI was graciously pleased to approve that the prefix “ Royal ” 
should be added to the name of the Academy ; thereafter it has been 
known as The Royal Scottish Academy of Music. In the same year, 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, now the Queen Mother, graciously con- 
sented to become Patron of the Academy. 


It should also be noted that in 1947 the Academy accepted an invita- 
tion to join the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music and now 
shares with the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music and 
the Royal Manchester College of Music in the responsibility of conducting 
Local and School Music Examinations. This has provided an oppor- 
tunity of Sir Ernest keeping in touch with the other Royal Institutions. 

The College of Dramatic Art, instituted with the approval of the 
Scottish Education Department as an integral part of the Academy, was 
opened on September 14, 1950, by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson, and has had the enthusiastic support of Sir Ernest since the idea 
was first mooted. It provides a comprehensive course embracing all the 
arts of the theatre for students who intend to enter the theatrical or 
teaching profession, besides providing classes for part-time students, and 
a junior course for children. Sir Ernest shouldered the responsibilities 
in his usual thorough and efficient manner and the success of the College 
is now assured, 

Sir Ernest has carried on and developed the teaching of music in the 
University under the ordinance prepared by his predecessor, the late 
Professor W. G. Whittaker. The work falls into two groups. First, 
the classes in the subject of music within the curriculum for the degree 
of M.A. in the Faculty of Arts. Second, the classes for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, which carries the study of the subject to a very high 
level. In addition to his academic duties, Sir Ernest has acted throughout 
his tenure of office as Honorary Conductor of the University Choral and 
Orchestral Societies, and has been responsible for training those bodies 
in preparation for two public concerts per annum. At these concerts 
the educational value of a study of classical and standard works has been 
enhanced by the enterprise and adventure provided by the study of works 
in contemporary idiom or of compositions little known and worthy of 
revival. Finally, Sir Ernest has continued the practice, now becoming 
a tradition, of providing the Thursday mid-day chamber concert through- 
out the session. Sixteen concerts are given in the course of the academic 
year, and for interest and enterprise they are among the most valuable 
features of Glasgow musical life. 

In all his labours in Scotland, Sir Ernest had the sympathetic assistance 
of Lady Bullock, who endeared herself to the students by her kindly 
interest in them, and by her presence at many of their recitals. 

His many friends in Scotland joined in congratulating Sir Ernest on 
the well-deserved honour of Knighthood conferred on him a year ago, and 
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now, when he has returned to London to resume his musical activities 
there, he carries with him the sincere good wishes, not only of the 
governors, teachers, students and staff of the Academy, but also of his 
many other friends and admirers on this side of the Border. 


Ropert S. STEWART, C.B.E. 


HEN it became known that Sir George Dyson was to retire from 

the Directorship of the College, there did not appear to be a clue as 

to his successor. Many names came up for searching examination, 
after which we of the teaching staff considered some of them possible and 
desirable, others perhaps quite the reverse. Then suddenly the field of 
candidates was narrowed down owing to a precedent, viz., all our 
Directors, Grove, Parry, Allen and Dyson, had five letters to their name, 
so the fun really began, especially as the similarly favoured in letters 
began to see visions of greatness heaped upon them. But I have to confess 
that quite six weeks before the actual appointment was made, I wrote 
down on a piece of paper my forecast and for once in my life was 
proved right. 

Sir Ernest Bullock comes to us with a vast experience of leadership, 
having been Organist and Director of the Choir of Exeter Cathedral and 
then Westminster Abbey, where he had charge of the musical arrangements 
for the Coronation of King George VI, as well as President of both 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians and the Royal College of Organists, 
to mention only a few of his many activities. These all demanded 
artistic integrity and human tact, qualities which enabled him to grapple 
most successfully with the difficult dual responsibility as Professor of the 
University and Head of the National Academy of Music at Glasgow these 
latter years. 

Incidentally, he taught at the College for some time—not the first 
Director to do this, but Lady Bullock is the first wife of a Director to 
have been a student of our institution, and with a record which speaks 
for itself. As Margery Newborn she studied here for 16 terms, reaching 
the very top grade for pianoforte, harmony and counterpoint and taking 
the A.R.C.M. for pianoforte solo in 1916. 

I have felt the magnetism of our new Director when accompanying 
the evening choral rehearsals and eventual concert which he conducted 
at Downe House Summer School week, and in another sphere have 
witnessed the happiness of his home life when visiting Glasgow. He is 
forthright but very kind and sympathetic. 

Here is a very warm welcome to Sir Ernest and his lady, trusting that 
much happiness and great musical achievement will be the lot of our 
R.C.M. in the immediate coming years. 

HARRY STUBBS. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
JANUARY, 1953 


5 HERE is nothing so tiresome as preaching.” With these words 
Sir Hubert Parry began an address, which he gave at the Royal 
College of Music during his tenure of office as Director. I quote 

from the volume of Sir Hubert Parry’s College Addresses, edited by the 

late Dr. H. C. Colles, which book I would commend to you most warmly, 
if you have not already had the good fortune to read it. 


ee 
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Having had a little experience as a preacher in a modest way, and as a 
listener to innumerable sermons, both clerical and lay, I agree with the 
text wholeheartedly. For many years I was a church organist and there- 
fore was obliged to hear sermons. Although I cannot say that | always 
listened with such care and attention as the words of the preacher deserved, 
yet the experience has taught me to be sympathetic and merciful to the 
listener. Since custom has it that the Director shall give an address at 
the beginning of term, I must endeavour to profit by the experience | 
have mentioned, and as soon as I see a bored face and perceive a stifled 
yawn, allow both to be signals for me to stop. 

A custom may be defined as the frequent repetition of the same act. 
Psychologists say that if we do the same thing three times it becomes a 
habit——which by the way is a salutary thought for all doing instrumental 
practice—and I suppose if we do the same thing three hundred times it 
becomes a custom. The majority of Institutional customs are good and 
worth preserving, because they have proved themselves to be so by 
frequent repetition. At one time I was organist and master of the 
choristers at Westminster Abbey, and there I became aware of the fact 
that the constitution was ruled by custom since it was said Queen Elizabeth 
the First did not sign the statutes. The result was that it was difficult 
to find out exactly what were the established customs and to disentangle 
them from the numerous bright ideas which came from the minds of 
previous holders of various offices there. Again when later I was 
appointed to the Chair of Music in the University of Glasgow, I was 
informed it was the custom to give an inaugural lecture. It was expected 
that in this inaugural lecture the Professor concerned would state his 
credo and give his ideas of how he proposed to carry out his future work. 
You can imagine my dismay on hearing this suggestion, and you can 
understand why I shrank from the task. To state briefly one’s musical 
beliefs would be difficult enough and open the door wide to misunder- 
standing, but to take over the réle of a prophet also was just impossible. 

Custom helps to form and crystallize tradition, if we think of tradition 
as meaning the handing down of opinions or practices which are unwritten 
to posterity as well as the belief or practice of what is thus handed down. 
The traditions of this College are of immense value and our proud 
possession because they have been made by successive generations of 
students, administrative staff, professors and directors. Students have 
given freely of their ability, industry, energy and integrity. Their loyalty 
to the College and admirable esprit de corps have had an immeasurable 
influence on the music of this country. But no venture can succeed 
without the enthusiastic and unstinted help of the administrative staff— 
the back-room-boys as they may be called. The efficient organisation 
of this College is a striking testimony to their devoted labours. It is 
beyond the wit of man to estimate the value of the artistic worth and work, 
which so many professors, both past and present, have added to the 
prestige and wellbeing of the College. From the first impressive list 
throughout the succeeding generations to the present day, there are and 
have been many eminent men and women who have devoted their great 
gifts, varying talents, patience, perseverance and mature wisdom to the 
students of this Institution, making it impossible for anyone in a short 
talk to pay adequate tribute to each individual. In this respect the College 
has been most fortunate, and it is to be hoped that good fortune will 
continue. 

If you will again forgive a reference to a personal experience, everyday 
1 played the organ at Westminster Abbey I read the names of previous 
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organists, which were set out in chronological order on a panel at the 
side of the console. There you will find the names of Orlando Gibbons, 
Henry Purcell, John Blow, Croft and Arnold. Seeing these names 
amongst others never failed to inspire me and at the same time made me 
feel humble. I have the same feelings when I think of the previous 
Directors of this College. First Sir George Grove, of whom Sir Hubert 
Parry said, ** Let our old Direcior be as it were our patron saint. If we 
can but live and act as he would have us, truly this College will be an 
honour to our country, a very beacon set on a hill, and will help to make 
our art to be held in such honour as has not been paid to it for hundreds 
of years.... I look forward to the day when many of you here present 
will be winning honour for honourable achievements, and giving the 
world assurance that the College is a worthy mother of worthy children— 
a place where all may learn to love what is best and purest and noblest— 
both in music and in other products of human skill and devotion ; 
so that in the days to come we may all look back to having taken our part 
in making our College a centre from which light and enlightenment may 
radiate through all the country.” Thus ends the quotation, which is as 
true to-day as ever ii was. 


Although I never had the good fortune to know Sir Hubert Parry 
personally, yet I feel I have known him from his writings, his compositions, 
both of which seem to have given me a vivid impression of his character 
coupled with my recollection of him. I shall ever remember him con- 
ducting a rehearsal and performance of the “* Pied Piper ’’ at Leeds Festival 
during the first decade of this century. He was full to the brim of cheer- 
fulness, good humour and geniality. I have no recollection whether 
his conducting was good or bad, but I do know that he obtained a 
memorable performance, vital and full of good fun. It was a wonderful 
lesson to me. 

Sir Hugh Allen’s musicianship, personality, ready wit and drive made 
a great impression on all who knew him. He was truly a guide, philo- 
sopher and friend to many. It became a byword to hear someone say 
he would talk it over with H. P. A. 


Of Sir George Dyson I can honestly say that I think he is a great 
man and one of outstanding ability. He would have reached the top 
in whatever profession he had chosen. There is no need to enlarge on 
his musicianship, his efficiency, his financial grasp, and his administrative 
ability. His wise guidance of College affairs will leave a permanent mark 
and remain to remind us all of his work. I hope he and Lady Dyson will 
enjoy many years of health and happiness during their well-earned rest. 

“Let us now praise famous men—all these were honoured in their 
generations and were the glory of their times.” 

Few things in this world can be more interesting, more exciting, and 
more absorbing than training and guiding those people gifted with natural 
musical talent so that they may become artists. To paraphrase the words 
of William Byrd : ‘‘ Art is always needed to express nature.’’ To watch 
a natural artistic talent grow in strength is always interesting ; to note 
the changes and developments must always be exciting because they are 
so unpredictable, so chancy ; and when an artist finally begins to emerge 
there must always be a deep satisfaction and a sense of wonder which is 
absorbing. 

It is good to remember that even in our present scientific age, men 
realise the importance of art and the need to cultivate the artistic talent, 
We rejoice and are thankful that it is so, 
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In this College, worthy traditions have been built up of which we 
may be justly proud. In bounden duty we must maintain the good 
traditions and add to them, in order to serve our own day and generation. 
We shall achieve this end by our devotion to music, by our loyalty and 
integrity, by our ability and enthusiasm, forgetting self and throwing 
ourselves wholeheartedly into the task. A New Year is a time for resolu- 
tion. May we all resolve to increase our efforts for the advancement of 
our beloved art. 


JOHN HARE 


On his retirement from College after 51 years 


ARRIVED at the College in 1920, with one hundred and forty-nine 

other ex-service students, to find myself in a new world of awe- 

inspiring and august musicians. It was the era of Aveling, Barton, 
Bridge, Buck, Cairns-James, Colles, Darnell, Daymond, Flowers, the 
Garcia’s, Parker, Parratt, Polkinhorne, Rivarde, Stanford, Sons, Visetti, 
Wood and Waddington ; to say nothing of the vital younger men, 
R.V.W., Holst, Boult, Howells and Armstrong Gibbs. Behind them all 
was the Director, of blessed memory, with his beetling eyebrows to remind 
you how august it all was, and the twinkle in his eye to bid you be of good 
courage. 

Now all this would have been frightening to a callow youth if it had 
not been for one key person on the administrative staff, whose name did 
not appear in the College syllabus. — It is difficult to say why John Hare 
was known to us all as John, since I believe that it is not his baptismal 
name. You often find, though, that among young men the most popular 
is likely to have a common christian name bestowed on him ; a form of 
endearment or esteem which would never be admitted as such. 

In the early °20’s John’s job, as far as we could see, was to act as liaison 
officer between student and professor. I have never known one more 
efficient. He was a fine judge of character—he had just been released 
from the R.N.A.S. himself—and to watch him deal with the streams of 
students at the beginning of term was to see a very generous and large 
personality at work. He would be encouraging to the timid, sharp to the 
bumptious, serious with the earnest student, and with an imperceptible 
change of front, any one of the foregoing to a professor who needed 
immediate attention. 

You will gather that I have always had admiration for John and the 
work he has done so faithfully for the College and for the students. 
But, | have also had a great personal affection for him through the years. 
It is good to have this opportunity to express this affection. 1 know that 
it is shared by hundreds and probably thousands of past students. A 
good illustration of this universal affection for John is the fact that 
wherever you meet a Royal Collegian “ abroad ” the first and probably 
final thing said is “‘ How’s John (or Mr.) Hare” and “ Give my love to 
John Hare.” 

Now such affection is no light thing, in fact I would like to say 
that it is much more important to many College students than some of 
the things paid for by fond parent or grateful government. There is 
no doubt that quite an amount of the loyalty and affection we have for 
the College can be credited to John himself, for his friendship and under- 
standing, and for what he stood for between novice and pedagogue. 
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John was not entirely a man’s man. Far from it. Although 
generally known as Mr. Hare to Miss Darnell’s young ladies, I have it on 
good authority from many old friends that he was just as popular with 
them as with the boys. Incidentally it would be interesting to know how 
many College marriages were not at some stage or other assisted by John, 
Indeed, I gratefully remember a helpful tip he gave me, very early on, as to 
the time and place it might be possible to meet, accidentally, my future 
wife. 

I hope I have not given the impression that John was the only popular 
man on the staff. Indeed 1 cannot remember anyone who did not contri- 
bute greatly to our well-being and enjoyment of College life. [Tam sure, 
however, that his colleagues will agree with me that John was in a partic- 
ularly vital position to help or hinder a student's well-being. 

There is no doubt that John was, and is, one of those very special 
and rare people who seem to radiate friendship and inspire confidence ; 
who have a glint in their eye and seem to have an aura of kindliness 
towards all young people. 

May he ever remain young in spirit, have a happy retirement, and 
think of us in friendship as often as we shall think of him, 


Keir FALKNER, Cornell University. 


ICELANDIC SAGA, 1952 
By HILARY LeECH. 


SPENT my summer holiday in rather a unique way—touring Iceland. 
In company with the Icelandic student at College, violinist Ingvar 

Jonasson, we gave concerts in Isafjordur, Siglufjordur and Akureyri— 
the capital of the north, ending our tour by making records in Reykjavik 
(the capital of Iceland) for the Rikisutvarp Islands, i.e. the Iceland State 
Broadcast Service, for broadcasting later in the year. We stayed in 
Iceland for almost seven weeks and the memories I have of the very happy 
and exciting time are many and varied. 

To the uninitiated, the name Iceland conjures up visions of the eternal 
snows, bitter cold weather—perpetual winter. Picture, instead, the typical 
scene in summer of a white-walled, red-roofed country farmhouse set ina 
lush green meadow with grey-blue mountains beyond silhouetted against 
the glittering white of a glacier ; and the sun shining warmly and vividly 
from a deep blue sky. The language has not much changed since that 
which was spoken all over Scandinavia in the ninth century when Iceland 
was first inhabited by Norwegians. Unfortunately my vocabulary was 
very limited but I gradually understood more even though I found it very 
difficult to speak correctly—verbs and nouns conjugate and decline as in 
Latin ! 

It took almost three days by sea from Leith to Reykjavik—we could 
have flown the distance in six hours. However, the sea voyage was a 
great relaxation, and I was thrilled to see several whales ! 

My first glimpse of Iceland was the huge glacier Vatnajokull, lying like 
a cloud just above the sea. This glacier is the largest in Iceland and 
Europe and covers about three thousand square miles. As we gradually 
came closer to the shore we could see waterfalls and farms and the 
excitement on board rose higher when we sailed through the narrow 
straits that separate the Westman Islands from the mainland. The 
weather was perfect, and I shall never forget how beautiful and impressive 
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these huge rocks looked, rising courageously from the sea—a sea that is 
rarely calm. We passed so close that we could see the sheer sides covered 
by flocks of white sea birds and sheep dotted here and there on the grassy 
slopes. 

We arrived in Reykjavik harbour early in the morning. The sun 
shone but the wind was very cold. However, during the nine days we 
stayed in the capital the weather gradually improved. The name Reyk- 
javik means ‘‘ Smoke Bay ” and was so named by the first settlers because 
of the steaming hot springs near the capital. For the past ten years this 
hot water has been brought by a huge pipeline into the homes of about 
three-quarters of Reykjavik. Now, of course, there is no smoke pall 
lying over the city and this struck me quite by surprise—the clarity of 
colours from the bright roofs shining in the sun and the absence of smoking 
chimneys seemed strange to me. 

On August |, the day after our arrival, we saw the inaugural ceremony 
of Iceland’s new President—Asgeir Asgeirsson. When the President and 
his wife appeared on the balcony of the Houses of Parliament, I was 
astounded to see that the crowd gathered in the square in front of the 
building just clapped their hands—I was expecting loud cheers! This 
square, round which are grouped the Houses of Parliament, the largest 
hotel—Borg, the Lutheran church, and many office buildings, looks very 
charming with beds of flowers—pansies, marigolds, daisies, columbines 
and many other bright blooms lining the paths and well kept lawns 
between. Young schoolgirls wearing jeans and brightly coloured shirts 
tend these flowers throughout their summer holiday and the results of 
their efforts are greatly appreciated. 

We spent the following days touring the surrounding countryside, 
visiting the beautiful waterfall Gullfoss, the world famous Geyser, which 
| saw erupt to a height of about one hundred and eighty feet after sixty 
kilos of soft soap had been emptied into it ; the site of the first Parliament 
of 930 A.D. at Thingvallir ; amazing hot springs at Krysuvik near the 
tidal lake Kleifarvatn, and also inspected closely the system which brings 
the hot water to Reykjavik from the nearby hot springs. We visited some 
hot houses near Reykjavik where we saw many varieties of flowers, fruits 
and vegetables growing—carnations, roses, grapes, melons and bananas 
amongst them. In this area the hot springs are particularly prolific—hot 
water pours out of the ground everywhere, almost every house has a 
spring in the back garden and one actually changed its course a few years 
ago and came through a kitchen floor ! Swimming baths everywhere 
use this natural hot water. We travelled many hundreds of miles through 
barren lava fields and green meadows—the grey lichen that clings to the 
rough, hideous shaped lava has the appearance of hoar frost. We crossed 
countless numbers of crystal clear, swiftly-flowing rivers and suffered some 
hardship from the extremely rough roads, but the variety and beauty of 
the scenery, the magic of travelling at a high altitude through a world of 
moving mist, the bright colours, reds and yellows in the mountain sides 
and the delicious, clear, invigorating air, all this and more atoned for any 
discomforts. We visited many of Ingvar’s relatives and friends while in 
Reykjavik, also two of Iceland’s foremost sculptors—Einar Jonsson and 
Asmundur Sveinsson and saw some of their work, which both impressed 
and delighted me. 

Reykjavik, like most cities, is a mixture of ancient and modern. 
The old type house with its outer facing of corrugated iron walls and roofs, 
the latter painted whichever colour the owner prefers, the wooden steps 
leading up to the front door and sometimes a balcony or gables for orna- 
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ment, this contrasts sharply with the modern house built with reinforced 
concrete in many intriguing designs and furnished with every modern 
appliance. There are many * Bios” or cinemas which show mainly 
British and American films. The shops are stocked with a great variety of 
lovely things including American clothes and British products, while the 
beautiful Icelandic pottery and home produced goods which are sold in 
great quantities to the visitors are of a very fine quality. The University 
of Iceland is situated near the centre of the city and there are also several 
other colleges and schools in various other parts. In the centre of 
Reykjavik there is a large lake where ducks and ** kria ~ birds swim in the 
summer: in the winter there is skating on the lake. Reykjavik is famed for 
beautiful sunsets, there being a clear view across the sea to the west. 
Many evenings I have watched the sky change gradually from bright 
glowing colours to dusky tones and at almost midnight the sun has still 
been above the sea, the triangular shape of the distant glacier Snaefells- 
jokull a shadow beside it. Then between three and four the next morning 
the sun used to appear again, and although I rarely went to bed before 
midnight, I could, like the sun, always rise early the next morning. Every- 
one takes advantage of the long hours of daylight. 

Most of the elderly ladies wear the national dress, i.e. long black 
skirts, white blouse, embroidered bodice and black caps with a long 
black tassle. There are many variations of the dress, but it is always worn 
with long plaited hair. Few of the younger generation wear the dress 
except on special occasions; they dress similar to ourselves. The Icelandic 
people are very charming and hospitable; everywhere I went | stayed 
with Ingvar’s relations and friends and was shown great kindness. 

It took me a little while to become accustomed to the food. The 
traditional * skyr,” a kind of yoghourt, I found to be an acquired taste, 
and I only came to enjoy it after a time. 1 had fish in all forms, dried, 
raw, salted and smoked, and although I tried a small piece of whale 
blubber in all good faith—I could not enjoy it! We had bread in three 
shades, black, brown and white, and coffee in the same proportion as we 
drink tea ! Never shall I forget the wonderful cream and cakes that are a 
very famous part of the many coffee parties I enjoyed. 

After this holiday we travelled north by coach then ferry boat to 
Isafjordur, Ingvar’s home. The journey took fifteen hours. Eight years 
ago it would have been impossible to go all the way by coach to the ferry 
service at Melgraseyri. Just before reaching Melgraseyri the road rises 
abruptly from sea level where we had been bumping over the shore of a 
fjord, to over two thousand feet into another barren region where deep 
drifts of snow stay all through the year. Before the road was built it was 
usual to take horses at this point and ride for six hours. It is impossible 
to go by road to Isafjordur because the north west corner of Iceland 
is completely inaccessible owing to the very mountainous country. 
Seaplanes or boat are the only forms of communication. 

We gave our first concert here sponsored by the Isafjordur Music 
Society. The audience was most attentive and enthusiastic, and I found 
that there is an inherent love of music and general culture in the Icelanders 
that makes them readily appreciate all forms of the arts. We gave the 
concert in the main hall which serves as cinema and general social centre 
and included in our programme two violin and piano sonatas and a group 
of piano solos and violin solos. We were presented with many bouquets— 
carnations which had been flown from the Reykjavik hot houses and local 
grown flowers. 

Although this town is only about twenty miles from the Arctic Circle 
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we had some very warm weather when I wore cotton skirts and blouses 
and was very glad I had optimistically packed them !_ Ingvar, his brother 
and I used to spend hours picking “‘ kroekiber,” a small black berry which 
we found growing on the bracken covered mountain sides and often went 
sightseeing in a jeep—the best form of transport. The narrow road which 
crawls along the foot of the mountains to Sudavik in the next fjord made 
me very anxious when I first passed that way. It is subject to landslides 
and is crossed in many places by streams which gush from the mountain 
side. 

During the last week in August I noticed a little mist moving gradually 
up the fjord from the open sea. The weather grew worse until there was-a 
biting wind lashing sleet against the windows, and we could see the 
mountains becoming white with snow. In weather like this we watched 
an open air athletics meeting and a football match ! The harbour was 
crowded with boats sheltering from the gale. A few days later the 
weather changed and immediately the sun shone, Ingvar and I began 
taking photos of Isafjordur and the surrounding mountains. It was here, 
in Isafjordur, that I first saw the Northern Lights which were just beginning 
to dance and flash across the starlitsky. They fascinated meso much that 
I used to stand and watch them for a very long time oblivious of the night 
cold, 

On September 4 we sailed by the coastal boat Esja to Siglufjordur. 
The voyage was a very miserable one for both of us, but not so for Jonas 
Tomasson, Ingvar’s father, who accompanied us on our travels. We 
gave our concert in Siglufjordur in a seaman’s hostel the next day, with 
the floor seemingly rolling up and down and a feeling that I would fall off 
the piano stool at any moment ! On the way to the hall I noticed a shop 
advertising a film in the window, and next to the pictures of glamorous 
stars | saw our photographs on the advertisements of the concert. We 
fell the competition unfair! We had a very good audience composed 
mainly of young people and again played many encores. 

Siglufjordur is the main herring fishing town in Iceland, but due to 
some freak of nature there had been hardly any herring caught this year. 
| did not see one ship in the harbour and no sign of any activity. 

Early the next morning we went by coach to Akureyri. 

Leaving Siglufjordur behind we climbed gradually until we reached 
the highest part of the road. The recent snowfalls had made it necessary 
to clear the road before it could be used by traffic, anyway this road is 
open for only a short time in the year. The snow lay several feet thick 
on both sides of the road and sparkled in the sunlight. I thoroughly 
enjoyed this journey. On reaching the low-land we passed herds of 
grazing cows, the inevitable sheep and many lovely little ponies. We 
stopped several times for passengers and gave a lift to a charming old 
lady and her two young grandsons even though she protested, saying they 
could easily walk the distance. For such an elderly lady it seemed such 
a great distance to me, but she was obviously used to walking everywhere. 

Akureyri, situated at the bottom of the deep fjord Eyjafjordur, is more 
sheltered from the cold sea-winds. The long fertile valley is intensely 
cultivated and the products, milk, butter, sheepskins and leather amongst 
them, are of a very high quality. 

Each year the Music Society in Akureyri gives four special concerts 
for their subscribers—our concert was the third in this series. It was held 
in a cinema—the Nyja Bio, the largest hall in Akureyri which seats about 
five hundred people. The audience was most enthusiastic and we both 
enjoyed playing in such a delightful atmosphere. We were most amused 
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by an outburst of applause after the second movement of the César Franck! 
Again we were presented with many bouquets, and afterwards we went to 
a coffee party given by the sponsors of the concert. 

While we were in Akureyri the temperature rose to well over seventy 
degrees F. Between practice I spent many lazy hours lying in the shade 
of small birch trees in the very beautiful little park and one evening saw 
a French film that had Danish sub-titles ! 

We flew from Akureyri back to Reykjavik passing close by the glacier 
Langjokull. Fortunately the weather was good and we were able to take 
some aerial photographs. The interior of the country is very barren and 
mountainous, being composed of huge expanses of lava and sand, but 
here and there on the edges of this zone there are green patches which 
indicate small farms. 

We had a most enjoyable and interesting experience when making 
records for the Rikisutvarp on our arrival in Reykjavik. Their equipment 
is most up-to-date and they put every convenience at our disposal. There 
is only one station on the Icelandic radio and that is in operation only at 
certain times in the day—early morning, midday, a short broadcast in the 
afternoon, and one in the evening. 

At last the time came to leave. Constant reports and photos in the 
press had made us quite well known—at least by the customs oflicials 
who asked many questions. Many friends came to say farewell and we 
both felt sad to see them waving good-bye on the quay as we slowly moved 
out of the harbour. Even then our adventure had not ended for we had 
the added thrill of sailing through ‘* Operation Mainbrace.”’ Strange as it 
may seem, I felt very cold when I first arrived home. It is the damp 
English cold which is so much worse than the dry Arctic cold. Imagine 
everyone’s surprise when | shivered after arriving home from Iceland ! 

I shall always remember this happy and most interesting tour and 
I know I shall never forget the kindness and hospitality of the Icelandic 
people. 





REPORT ON WEISKIRCHENER MUSIKWOCHE, 1952 


By Prrer LLoyp. 

HE Second “ International Holiday Week ” was held at Weiskirchen, 
Saar, towards the end of July. Music students from the conserva- 
tories of six European countries, The Saar, France, Belgium, 

Holland, Luxembourg and Great Britain, took part in a most interesting 
and successful scheme. Every measure of praise is due to the adminis- 
trative staff responsible for the general smooth running of the week and 
especially to those involved in coaching and training the choir and the 
individual ensemble groups. All coaching was by members of the teaching 
staff at the Saarbriiken Conservatoire of Music and they can look back 
with pleasure and satisfaction upon a week notable for the high standard 
of the music performed. 

During the week each nation, except the Saar, gave an illustrated 
lecture on some characteristic aspect of their country’s music and, through 
the medium of an interpreter who spoke the necessary languages fluently, 
everybody could understand perfectly every detail of the individual 
lecture. The main subject chosen was a résumé of the evolution of music 
of their particular country from the earliest days until the modern era and 
in every case the lectures proved most interesting and informative. The 
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type of music represented varied widely and we found it interesting to 
compare the general styles of the different nations. The Saar, instead 
of lecturing on the musical life of the Saar, of which there is naturally 
practically none, gave us a performance of La Serva Padrona by Pergolesi. 
The two principal characters were played by two students of the Saar- 
briicken Conservatoire and the third part was taken by their coach. 
The performance was most exciting to watch and one most noticeable 
feature was the natural depth and beauty of the two singers’ voices. 
The accompaniment of a spinet added greatly to the general effect and 
charm of the production. The musical lectures and the opera were the 
only events in which the nations took part individually and in ensemble 
playing we were encouraged to mix with students of the other countries. 
The standard of the chamber music and the choir was very high and credit 
for this goes to some excellent coaching. We gave three concerts when 
we were in the Saar, at Mergig, Wadern and at Weiskirchen itself, and also 
made recordings for a broadcast on Radio Saarbriicken.. These concerts 
consisted of singing, orchestral playing, and many chamber works, and 
all concerts were very well attended. The tendency was to play music 
by the “ Old Masters’ but a suggestion has been put forward that in 
forthcoming years, more modern music should be studied and performed. 

Socially the festival week was a success. Everybody did their best 
to make us feel at home in the strange surroundings and language difficul- 
lies were eased as much as possible. At Weiskirchen we were staying in a 
Youth Hostel and we found the standard very high. Everything was 
kept immaculately clean and the cooking was excellent although there were 
several disparaging remarks about the quantity of garlic used in cooking. 
On Sunday we went on an excursion through the beautiful countryside of 
the Saar up to Remich on the Moselle, just inside the Luxembourg border. 
The whole trip was very interesting and we were able to admire the beauti- 
ful countryside and hills through which we passed. The forests are magni- 
ficent, consisting in the main of miles of pines with scatterings of deciduous 
trees nearer the edges. On the return journey we stopped to examine a 
mosaic, possibly the most perfect specimen this side of the Alps. The 
vehicle in which we were travelling deserves mention for it seated 
seventy-six passengers and weighed thirteen tons, truly magnificent and 
certainly very noticeable. Our holiday coincided with a festival in the 
village and in addition to the fair there was dancing and other amusements 
for three days. Everybody came to it from far and wide and the village 
became very noisy after midnight. The dancing usually went on to the 
early hours and after three days of it we were beginning to feel the strain. 

The whole week from beginning to end was a great success and we 
returned with a very high opinion of continental hospitality. It was a 
great task bringing students from other countries together and the authori- 
ties must be pleased that it was so successful. Wecame away feeling that 
it had been an unforgettable experience and that it had come to an end 
far too soon. We all hope that the next “‘ International Holiday Week ” 
will be as much of a success as the last one. 


R.C.M. UNION 


At the start of another College year it has been most gratifying that a larger number 
than usual of the students who left in July have now joined the Union as full members. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on Friday afternoon, November 28, in 
the concert hall. On the completion of the brief business meeting, Sir George Dyson 
in a few kind words of farewell, expressed his appreciation of the value of the Union 
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and of the diligence of its Honorary Officers. The Honorary Secretary in reply 
thanked him most warmly for all his help and guidance. 

The attendance was disappointingly small but there was a happy atmosphere 
amongst those who did come. A good tea was enjoyed and then we listened with 
great interest to Mr. John Holmes’s talk on “ The Idea of Documentary” in films. 
This expression, documentary, was first used in France and by about 1928 appeared in 
England, to mean the creating of actuality. Among early users of this type of film 
were the Empire Marketing Board and the G.P.O.—whose Film Unit was formed early 
in the 1930s. In 1937 one of the first important Documentaries was made at 
Mousehole (Cornwall) for the G.P.O., having a story built round real people. This 
was followed by * North Sea,” about trawlers, in 1938/39. During the war everyone 
was sharing in common experiences and therefore less explanation was needed. Actual 
happenings were used as bases for film subjects—such as East Dudgeon Light—Western 
Approaches—Coastal Command, ete. 

Since 1945 there has been a marked decline and the * Feature” film has tended 
to forget the technique of documentary and return to studio methods. In closing, 
Mr. Holmes said that even if the Documentary does go, he feels sure that the Idea still 
exists. 

There has been fairly constant demand for Union colours throughout the term 
and early in the New Year it is hoped to issue a new Address List, so please notify us 
of any changes of address and/or marriages as soon as you read this paragraph ! 

I feel sure I speak for the Union as a whole when I say how sorry we are to part 
with our President, Sir George Dyson, on his retirement from the College, but we look 
forward to visits from him in the future. 

PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, 
Honorary Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


Honour was done to music on Noy. 24 when the Queen, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, attended the St. Cecilia concert at the Royal Festival Hall. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent conducted, Cyril Smith played, and Elsie Morison sang in a programme which 
opened with Part I of A Sea Symphony by Vaughan Williams. Music has herself 
done honour this autumn to two of her sons, both of the R.C.M. On Oct. 12 was 
celebrated the eighticth birthday of Vaughan Williams in a concert of his own works 
performed in his presence at the Festival Hall by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Choir, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, with Margaret Ritchie and Frederick Riddle. 
“A Song of Thanksgiving,” the fifth symphony, * Flos Campi,” and “ Sons of Light,” 
were given that evening. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra paid its tribute with 
the sixth symphony and “ The Wasps” overture conducted by Sargent on Oct. 15 
and the fourth symphony on Noy. 12; Dr. Jacques included “ Dives and Lazarus ” 
in his orchestra’s programme on Noy. 25; Dr. Darke gave a Vaughan Williams 
recital at St. Michael’s on Dec. 3 ; schoolchildren heard three pieces from ‘ Job" in 
their concert on Novy. 29 ; and there has in all the autumn programmes been a liberal 
sprinkling of the ** Tallis "’ Fantasia. 

The hundredth anniversary of Stanford’s birth was marked by two broadcast 
performances of his ** Requiem” and by performances of his ‘ Stabat Mater” on 
Oct. 16 at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, conducted by Richard Latham with 
John Birch, Ralph Nicholson, Delia Woolford and Gordon Clinton taking part, and 
on Dec. 6 by the Royal Choral Society, soloist Peter Pears, conducted by Sargent. 
Lawrence Watts sang three of Stanford's songs on Dec. 10 at the R.B.A. galleries. 
The meeting on Dec. 11 of the Royal Musical Association was devoted to Stanford, 
when an address was read by Dr. Herbert Howells. 

At the Festival Hall the L.S.O. conducted by Sargent presented the first London 
performance on Oct. 26 of a symphony by David Moule-Evans. This orchestra was 
conducted by its previous leader, George Stratton, on Oct. 2 when Patricia Carroll and 
Roland Stanbridge were soloists. A section of the orchestra played Racine Fricker’s 
Prelude, Elegy and Finale under Richard Austin on Oct. 16. Stanley Pope conducted 
the Philharmonic Orchestra on Oct. 9 and 30 and Nov. 27. The Royal Philharmonic 
concerts were conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham on Oct. 22 (when Frederick Austin’s 
overture ** The Sea Venturers ” was played) and on Nov. 19 (when Colin Horsley was 
soloist). Beecham also conducted the R.P.O..0on Noy. 5. In the L.P.O. series of 
concerts the orchestra was under Sir Adrian Boult except on Noy. 16 when Norman 
del Mar conducted ; the soloist on Nov. 2 was Cyril Smith. This orchestra was 
joined by its own choir and William Parsons on Noy. 20 for the ‘‘ Missa Solennis.”’ 
Clifford Curzon played with the London Mozart Players on Noy. 11 and Eileen Broster 
played in the children’s concert on Noy. 18. The London Harpsichord Players, 
director John Francis, performed in the Recital Room on Nov. 8 and 22. 
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The Albert Hall, where Dr. Jacques and the Bach Choir with Elsie Morison and 
Kathleen Joyce opened the carol season on Dec. 13, has heard three “Messiahs” : 
Sir Malcolm Sargent’s at the Henry Wood concert on Oct. 18, and Leslie Woodgate’s, 
with different forces at his disposal, on Dec. 2 and 11. Sheila Mossman conducted 
the Orpington Girls’ Choir on Oct. 1, Richard Austin conducted the L.S.O. on Oct. 12, 
George Weldon conducted the R.P.O. on Nov. 16, and the Royal Choral Society 
sang “ Creation conducted by Sargent on Oct. 25. 

Recitalists at the Wigmore Hall included Angus Morrison on Oct. 15 and Kathleen 
Cooper, who played three of John Ireland’s pieces on Oct. 4. At the Church of St. 
Thomas, Regent St, lunch hour recitals were given by Mary Farleigh and Felicity 
Cozens on Noy. 5, Kenneth Jones on Noy. 19, and Roland Stanbridge and Ray 
Holder on Noy. 26. The Herbert Fryer piano school sponsored recitals at the 
Salle Evrard on Oct. 30 by Jean Norris, Noy. 13 by Eileen Raven, and Dec. 11 by 
Ruth Holmes. Also in the Salle Erard, Vivien Couling and Mariegold Pickering 
performed on Oct. 4. News of Organists includes four Bach programmes played by 
Dr, Darke at Cornhill during November, and recitals by James Lockhart on Oct. 12, 
John Birch on Oct. 26, and Denis Vaughan (Tessa Robins also played in that pro- 
gramme) on Noy, 23, all given at St. John’s, Kennington. At the Chenil galleries 
Colin Davies, Malcolm Latcham and Thomas Rajna (some of whose songs were given 
a first performance) gave a concert On Oct. 28. At the R.B.A. galleries Mary Valentine 
look part in a recital on Oct. 21 and Stanley Bate’s first sonata was played on Dec. 10. 
Other new music, at concerts of the Society for its promotion, included John Lambert's 
song-cycle on the Birth of Jesus in which Jill Haywood was harpist, Malcolm Lipkin’s 
third sonata which he himself played, and Ian Parrott’s Phantasy Trio. The Kalmar 
Chamber Orchestra (Julian Bream was their soloist) brought forward a new work 
of Stephen Dodgson’s on Dec, 10. The Concerto Orchestra boasted two conductors, 
John Woolf and Roy Budden, at Kensington Town Hall on Dec, 2 : Maureen Lovell 
played the concerto. The Tudor Singers, under thier conductor Harry Stubbs, gave 
a recital on Noy, 12 at St. Hiclen’s, Bishopsgate. June Wilson and Joan Gray sang 
in the * Christmas Oratorio” at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on Dec. 13. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
their recent activities for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive 
even more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 
March 27, 1953. 


Margaret Bissett was the contralto soloist in ** Messiah ” in Belfast on December 5 
and 6, at Lancaster on December 17, and at St. Paul’s School (for boys) on December 18. 
She sang in a Christmas concert at Mortlake on December 20, and gave a recital in 
Barnes on October 16, when she was accompanied by Harry Stubbs in a programme 
including folk-song arrangements by Vaughan Williams, Clive Carey and Harry Stubbs, 
Other College soloists who sang with her in some of her December concerts include 
Kenneth Stevenson, Charles Dawson and John Strange. 

Eileen Croxford and David Parkhouse toured Alsace and Lorraine during October 
and made recordings for broadcasts at Radio Nancy, Strasbourg and Radio Saarbriicken. 
During November they gave recitals at Uppingham, Newton Abbott and Minehead. 
Eileen Croxford played Elgar's cello concerto with the R.C.M. Student’s Association 
Orchestra at Bedford College, London, on November 21, and gave a recital at Grays 
(Essex) as well as two broadeasts during the autumn. The Croxford String Quartet 
played at Huntingdon on November 7, at Sheffield on November 8, and in South Wales 
from November 17-19, 

Dr, Harold Darke gave Organ recitals at Chester Cathedral on February 16, at 
the Town Hall, Reading, on February 21, at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Upton, on April 19, at Bristol Cathedral on April 29, at Exeter Cathedral on April 30, 
for the Barnstaple Music Club on May 28, at Malvern Priory on June 3, at Southwark 
Cathedral on July 15, at Cromer Parish Church on August 5, and at Hereford 
Cathedral on September 7. His programmes often contained his own compositions, 
and on the last oceasion he played Parry’s Fantasia and Fugue in G and Herbert 
Howell's * Master Tallis’s Testament ” (M.S.). On October 19, 1952, he also broadcast 
a sinticth birthday tribute to Dr. Herbert Howells in ‘* Music Magazine.” 

Dr. Ruth Gipps played for the Society of Women Musicians in London on 
November 1, her programme including piano pieces by Benjamin, Ireland, Freda 
Swain and Mary Chandler. On November 17 at East Sheen she gave a recital on a 
Challen Multitone piano, demonstrating it as both harpsichord and piano in a pro- 
gramme ranging from Bach and Mozart to Holst, Benjamin and Ireland. On October 31 
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at St. Paul’s Church, Birmingham, she conducted a mixed choral and orchestral concert 
in honour of Vaughan Williams's 80th birthday, including * The Lark Ascending,” a 
Folk Song Suite, and excerpts from ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ On December 15 she 
conducted a carol concert at Birmingham Town Hall which included Boughton’s 
cantata * The Cloud,” and Hawthorne Baker’s ** A Christmas Cantata.” The soloists 
were Hawthorne Baker (organ) and Ronald Bristol (tenor). She has also given courses 
of lectures for the Extra-Mural Department of Oxford University at Hanley and 
Burton-on-Trent. On October 20, she gave a recital with her husband, Robert Baker, 
when their programme included Gordon Jacob's sonatina for clarinet and piano. 
Robert Baker also played Mozart’s clarinet concerto with the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra at Birmingham Town Hall on September 1. 

Holst’s * Savitri” was performed at the Royal Academy of Music, by the Mozart 
Opera Group, the English Opera Group and by the B.B.C. during 1952. 

Maurice Jacobson’s arrangement of Vaughan Williams’s * Hugh the Drover” in 
the form of a cantata entitled “A Cotswold Romance ” has been performed at 
Worcester, Guildford, Tunbridge Wells, Liverpool, York, Durham and London during 
1952, as well as once being broadcast. Jacobson’s “ Variations on an Original Theme ” 
was broadcast in the Third Programme on January 7. 

Geoffrey Laycock has been appointed lecturer in music at Bretton Hall, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 

Iris Lemare conducted her Lemare Orchestra in a series of seyen September 
Proms at Scarborough. Soloists included Alan Loveday and Cyril Preedy, and the 
programmes included John Addison’s trumpet concerto, 

Jasper Rooper’s Sinfonia for Strings (in four movements) was given its first 
performance at a South Place concert on November 23 by the Riddick String Orchestra. 

A bronze bust of Albert Sammons has been presented to the R.C.M,. by the 
sculptress, Miss Margaret Wrightson, F.R.B.S.(Sc.). The bust was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of Arts, 1952. Miss Wrightson studied in London and in Paris, 
and her best known works are the memorial to Charles Lamb which stands in Temple 
Gardens, and the stone erected in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the memory of 
the late Admiral Jellicoe. At the base of the bust the sculptress has engraved a few 
bars of Elgar’s violin concerto, with which Mr, Sammons was closely associated for 
Over thirty years. 

Harry Stubbs conducted his Tudor Singers in concerts at St. Helen’s Church, 
Bishopsgate, on November 12, and at Felixstowe on December 2, with programmes 
containing works by Parry, Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Herbert Howells and Antony 
Hopkins, and folk-song arrangements by R. O. Mortis and Stanford, 

Vaughan Williams's foreign performances during 1952 included “The Wasps” 
in Oslo and the Pastoral Symphony in Toronto. 


BIRTHS 


O’Mattey. On May 6, 1952, to Pamela (nee Hind*) and Raymond O'Malley, 
a daughter (Jane Rosalind). 

Hopkins. On July 11, 1952, to Eileen (nee Picrotti) and Charles Hopkins, a son 
(Aidan Charles Arthur). 


MARRIAGES 


Brrsy—Baitey.* On August 2, 1952, George Henry Winship Beeby to Jane 
Bailey. 

Garrett—Povey.* On Sept. 10, 1952, at St. John’s Church, Haverton Hill, 
Co. Durham, Eric Garrett to Jean Povey. 

MILEs—BRASHER. On August 23, 1952, H. J. C. Miles to Denise Brasher, 

PARKHOUSE*—CroxrorD.* On July 24 at Leighton Buzzard, David Parkhouse 
to Eileen Croxford. 

* Denotes Royal Collegian. 


R.C.M. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 1951-52. 

Unfortunately the Students’ Association activities for the whole of the session had 
to be curbed considerably through lack of necessary finance. A number of outstanding 
bills had to be paid at the commencement of the Christmas term which Jeft us with 
very little for the rest of the session. I am very grateful to all members of the 
committee for their co-operation, and | hope they will not mind my saying this 
especially of Alan Abbott. 

The orchestra gave quite a number of concerts during the year, but they managed 
to do so without asking for a great deal of money from our funds. 

The Inter-College Committee, which was recently formed to provide more social 
and cultural contact between students of music, art and science in the Kensington 
Colleges, decided that the R.C.M. should give a concert as their contribution to the 
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activities of this association. The Director very kindly granted special permission to 
use the R.C.M. Concert Hall for this evening event on February 26. Alan Abbott 
was unfortunately indisposed but the orchestra was conducted by Donald Helps at 
very short notice, who with admirable calmness and confidence contributed in no small 
measure to the concerts success. Kenneth McKellar sang “ Dalla sua pace” from 
Don Giovanni and Patricia Bishop performed Delius’s pianoforte concerto. Alan 
Abbott was fully recovered in time to conduct a concert at Senate House for London 
University on the occasion of their Commemoration Day on May 17. 

Another concert was given by the orchestra under Alan Abbott at Queen Mary’s 
Hall, Y,.W.C.A., on June 12. This concert is becoming an annual event—having 
taken place regularly for three years. 

Ronald Tremain (now Dr. Tremain, we are proud to say), was responsible for 
organising the composers’ concerts each term. It is hoped that these concerts will be 
included in next year’s programme of events. In the summer term London University 
organised a Rag, in aid of the Tuberculosis Fund. Mark Edwards was responsible 
for the R.C.M.’s contribution, and we won the first prize for the best decorated lorry 
in the competition. 

In the Christmas term 1951 Barnett Freedman gave a most interesting talk on 
“The Meaning of Art.” We are sorry to report that very few students availed them- 
selves of this excellent opportunity of attending such an interesting and entertaining 
talk by so distinguished an artist. 

On July 4 a Summer dance was held at Queen Alexandra’s House. We are 
grateful to Miss Fry for the loan of the hall for the occasion and to Miss Margaret 
Rubel for providing such an entertaining cabaret. 

A general meeting was held in the Donaldson Museum on July 9 and the following 
students were elected as members of the new committee for the session 1951-52 :— 
President ; Mark Edwards ; Vice-President : Ranken Bushby ; Secretary : Raymond 
Thorpe ; Treasurer; Marie Powell ; Social Secretary: Ann Cassell ; N.U,S. : 
Jane Bird ; Sport: Jill Amherst ; Publicity : Adrian Addis, 

EILEEN Prict 


1952-53 


The 1952-53 year opened rather unfortunately by the resignation of the President 
of the Association. Mr. Mark Edwards returned from his vacation in South Africa 
to announce that he had been offered, and had accepted, the post of third trumpet 
in the Durban Symphony Orchestra. This meant that the position of President was 
vacant and Ranken Bushby was elected as Mark’s successor. 

The Students’ Orchestra, under the baton of Alan Abbott, gave a concert at 
Bedford College Hall on Friday, November 21. The programme opened with a 
fine rendering of the Overture Force of Destiny, by Verdi. Then came a bass solo, 
well sung by David Ward, * Ella Giammai m’Amo ” from Don Carlos, by Verdi. This 
was followed by Mendelssohn's symphony no. 3 in A minor, a performance which 
was well received by the audience. Eileen Croxford, a very gifted performer, then 
played Elgar’s cello concerto in E Minor with the orchestra. The concert was brought 
to a close by the playing of Fantasy Overture, ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” by Tchaikovsky. 
In the opinion of all this was an excellent concert and in the opinion of our Registrar, 
one of the best the Students’ Orchestra has given. 

On Monday, December 8, at Queen Alexandra House a joint concert was given 
by the Students’ Orchestra under its conductor Alan Abbott and the Students’ 
Polyphonic Group under its conductor William Reid. This was another excellent 
concert and was greatly appreciated by the large audience. It opened with the Overture 
“ Egmont,” by Beethoven, and this was followed by a fine performance of Chaminade’s 
flute concerto played by Peter Lloyd. Next came the delightful horn concerto No. 2 
(K.417), by Mozart, well played by Andrew Woodburn. Then the orchestra took over 
and gave Debussy’s “ Prelude a l’apres-midi d’un faune,” to be joined afterwards by 
Anthony Jennings for a much appreciated performance of Debussy’s clarinet rhapsody. 
The last soloist was Gillian Eastwood who played Saint-Saéns Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso with great precision and beauty. This fine programme was 
brought to a close by a magnificent performance of * Le Tombeau du Couperin,” by 
Ravel. During the concert the Polyphonic Group, under William Reid, gave the follow- 
ing madrigals and carols : ‘* Christe Redemptor ” by Palestrina, “ Sing Joyfully ” and 
“OQ Magnum Mysterium’”’ by Byrd, ** Here is the little door” and “ A Spotless Rose” 
by Herbert Howells. William Reid and especially Alan Abbott deserve to be highly 
commended on their achievements this term. The two orchestral concerts have been 
of a very high standard indeed and this standard was enhanced by the singing of the 
Polyphonic Group. The labours of both conductors were amply rewarded by the 
fine performances. 
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On the sports field the response from students is very discouraging. It seems that 
music students can do nothing more than perform at music and they certainly show 
no interest in sport. The general apathy towards sport in this college is amazing 
and it is as well for the students of this country that other colleges do take their sport 
more seriously. In view of what has gone before it is therefore a pleasure to record 
that Jill Amherst has been awarded her half colours for hockey. This is Jill's second 
season as University goal keeper and we wish her well. May the * goals against ” 
column be the lowest on record. 

At the time of going to press we are very much looking forward to the Annual 
Christmas Dance to be held in the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea, on December 9. We 
are sure it will be a great success, but the happy occasion will be touched by sadness 
as we will be making our farewell presentation to Sir George Dyson. 

We, of the Students’ Association, will always remember him for his innumerable 
services to further the work of the Association, Many of our activities would have 
been curtailed without his generous financial aid. Our very best wishes are extended 
to Sir George and Lady Dyson; we all wish them many happy years of retirement. 


RANKEN Busuny, 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES DRAPER, 
Ocroser 21, 1952. 


Those of us whose College days date back to the ‘nineties remember Charles Draper 
as one of the most prominent amongst many outstanding pupils of that time. His 
playing of a clarinet concerto by Weber at a College concert is thought to have prompted 
Stanford to write a concerto specially for him, and the appearance of Brahms’s late 
chamber music gave full opportunity for his beautiful phrasing and use of rubato. 
As is well known, the clarinet quintet, trio and two sonatas were written for Miihlfeld, 
and, after he first introduced them to this country, it was Charles Draper who 
familiarized them to countless music lovers. His playing of the quintet with the 
Lener quartet was a regular feature of their programmes, yet his attitude to com- 
paratively unimportant concerts was the same. No detail was passed over at rehearsal 
nor time grudged to make a performance as perfect as possible. Some of his remarks 
on such occasions were illuminating, for instance, these on the first movement. of 
Brahms’s F minor sonata :— 

Opening theme—Trouble ahead! Second subject bar 38- Prayer. Semi- 

quayvers, bar 53—Old man grumbling. 

It was a privilege to play with him and to enter many of his “ pointers ” in my own 
copies of the sonatas. 

As an orchestral player, Charles Draper was known to a wide public from his 
Crystal Palace days onwards, and, in addition to the R.C.M., he held teaching appoint- 
ments at Trinity College, the Guildhall School of Music and Kneller Hall, 


HEeSTER STANSFELD PRIOR, 
LOUIE HEATH. 
The death has recently been reported of Miss Louie Heath. 


REVIEWS 


A MASS FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING. By Robin Milford. (S.S.A.T.B.). 

Unaccompanied ; or with organ accompaniment. O.U.P. 2s, 6d. net. 

This is most impressive vocal writing. But it can only be attempted by a highly 
skilled choir, or even as the composer suggests, by a quintet. Mr. Milford's demands 
on the singers are really forbidding ; there are quick leaps of twelfths and enharmonic 
chords which are strangely spelt, no doubt with the intention of being helpful, but 
they are still somewhat puzzling. The tessitura of the soprano parts, in particular, 
is very wide, and the seconds occasionally have to sing the G-sharp below middle C. 
The organ part is optional, but here and there are passages where its use is not only 
advisable but aesthetically desirable. 


THE BABE SO SWEET, A Christmas Carol. By Gordon Jacob. (S.A.T.B.). 

Words by Sidney Gray. Joseph Williams. 6d. net. 

An unpretentious little carol, ending in A minor with a strong feeling throughout 
of G major. This, at first seems strange, but on acquaintance this key-waywardness, 
together with the free rhythm, becomes the charm of this little piece. 

JOHN Tooze, 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


SPECIAL CONCERT 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1952 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
THE PLANETS : No. 4 : * Jupiter Fie a Se ; Holst 


CONCERTO for Oboe and Strings > er, fia ny ; Cimarosa-Benjamin 
John Barnett, A.r.c.m. (London) 


BALLADE for Piano and Orchestra ; sre 3 : ioe vt ; 5 Fauré 
Pamela Stickley, A.t.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar Malta) ; 
ARIA from Aida ... 1. “ sor “Celeste Alda” 3 Verdi 
Fdward Byles (Scholar— Ebbw Vale) 
CONCERTO for Violin, Cello and Orchestra E xa Brahms 


Roland Stanbridge, Amaryllis Fleming (Queen’s Prizewinners, 1952) 


PRESENTATION OF COLLEGE PRIZES AND MEDALS 
BY HER MAJESTY THE PRESIDENT 


OVERTURE from The Canterbury Pilgrims" At the Tabard Inn” ; - George Dyson 
Conductor ; Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra : Jeffrey Wakefield. 4.t-c.M (Associated Board Scholar—Aspley) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 (Recital) 


MARGARET MAJOR, a.com. (Scholar), Viola, and 
PAMELA STICKLEY, a.com. (Associated Board Scholar— Malta), Piano 


SONATA for Viola and Piano in E fat major Dittersdorf 


PIANO SOLOS ; (a) Chorale Prelude, Awake, the voice commands“ eV Bach-Busoni 
(b) Variations on a theme of Corelli... ioe ut tee Rachmaninoff 

SUITE No, 3 for solo Viola des ‘ ae isd $s $5 Max Reger 

PIANO SOLOS : (a) Barcarolle oT 475 5 “a0 Y at) ar rs) : Chopin 
(b) Prelude in G sharp minor, Op. 32, No. 12 | 


(c) Prelude in B flat major, Op. 23, No, 12 / Rachmaninoff 


SONATA for Viola and Piano 


{rihur Benjamin 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1 (Recital) 


Violins : GILLIAN EASTWOOD, a.nccs, (Scholar) : ANDREW BABYNCHUK (Associated Board 
Scholar Canada) 
Viola: PLIZABETH WATSON (Scholar). Cello: MAUREEN LOVELL, a.k.c.m. (Scholar) 


THE THREE QUARTETS BY MOZART DEDICATED TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
QUARTET in B fat major, K.S89° QUARTET in F major, K.590 QUARTET in D major, K.5S75 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO _ ,., nts We Chaconne in D minor aus al ses Bach-Busoni 
Joan Ryall 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, K,526 Mozart 


Ingvar Jonasson, Atom. (Exhibitioner Iceland), Hilary Leech, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
THREE ARIAS with Violin obbligato : (a) Susser Blumen Ambra-Flocken j 
(b) In der angenechmen Bischen x5 
(c) Flammende Rose, Zierde der Erden | 
Josephine Nendick, a.r.c.m. 
Violinist : Malcolm Latchem, A.k.c.M, (Scholar). Accompanist : Courtney Kenny 
TWO BALLADS for Piano : (a) Andante, Op. 10, No.2) | Brahe 
(6) Allegro, Op. 10, No.3) ffs rte wee a 
Susan Hall, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
THREE SONGS : (a) To Althea from prison 


Handel 


(b) Crabbed age and youth » te ote eee “3. oie xa Parry 
(c) Love is a bable Fingal} 
Ranken Bushby, Accompanist : Paulette Oyez, A.R.C.M. 
SERENADE for Flute, Violin and Viola .., Reger 


Flute : Peter Lloyd, a.n.c.M. (Scholar). Violin: Malcolm Latchem, a.R.c.M. (Scholar), 
Viola : Margaret Major, a.R.c.M. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 (Chamber) 


HARP SOLO vey oT + French Suite No. 6in E major... cee ies a Bach 
Jill Hayward (Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor 5 Eccles 


Rhuna Martin (Scholar—South Africa). Dennis Woolford, a.r.c.M. 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) La Soirée dans Grenade ) 
(b) Bruyéres ete re ie 
(c) Reflets dans l'eau su 
Anne Morehead, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
SONGS : (a) Aurore 


(6) Barearolle — ,.. a ! ave eae sez at ec “ee “35 “% Fauré 
(ec) Sérénade Toseane ... | 
Patricia Grimshaw, A.R.c.M. Accompanist : Courtney Kenny 
STRING QUARTET in A minor ... cen Rae Ree ace ace aa sas sis Brahms 
Violins : Anne Ashenhurst (Scholar) ; Juliet Stearns (Scholar) 
Viola : Benita Luscombe. Cello : Dorothy Foreman 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 (The Second Orchestra) 


Debussy 


SYMPHONY No. 8 in B minor (The Unfinished) eae “es Be eee Se «-» Schubert 
PIANO CONCERTO No. § in E flat major (The Emperor) ... aie att “et Beethoven 
Pat Bishop, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 

SYMPHONY No. 95 in C minor Haydn 


Conductor : George Stratton. Leader of the Orchestra : J, M. Bébak (Norway) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 (Chamber) 

35 : (a) Mélodie 

CELLO SOLOS : 2 Mec \ = sts tae ano ate wen 11 an Frank Bridge 
(c) Allegro appassionato Saint-Saens 

Thomas Storer. _, Accompanist : Sally Mays, AR.CM. (Scholar—Australia) 
SUITE for Viola and Piano, ** Sussex Miniatures as ‘ a. Pamela Stickley 
Margaret Major, A.R.C.M. iScholan. Pamela Stickley, “A.R.GM. (Associaied Board Scholar—Malta) 


TWO MOVEMENTS from the Sonata for Solo Violin 2a ay ie Bartok 
Malcolm Latchem, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
FOUR STUDIES for Piano : (a) In A flat major, Op. 25, No. 1 
(6) In F minor, Op. 25, No. 2 ) “hopii 
(ce) In FE major, Op. 25, No. 3 ea a) pO Chopin 
(d) In C sharp minor, Op. 10, No. 4 ) 
Michael Matthews, a.rR.c.M. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in A minor .. : axe ave aN ant Vaughan Williams 
Violins : 
Der Yuen Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore) ; Barbara Lyle (Associated Board Scholar) 
Viola : Margaret Major, A.Rr.c. ~ (Scholar). Cello ; John Wingham 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 (Chamber) 





SONATA for Cello and Piano sar ~ Ase use Se ri wi ae Chopin 
John Wingham. Donald Hawksworth, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Fussrcise ) 
(6) Der Knabe und das Immlein |... tn we ae ake “ee Hugo Wolf 
(c)_ Er ist’s ) 
Delia Woolford, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). Accompanist : John MAES) A.R.CM. 
PIANO SOLO . i Scherzo in B flat minor oy : ass ae Chopin 
Eileen Broster 
STRING QUARTET in G major, Op. 18, No. 2 sae ws Beethoven 


Malcolm Latehem, A.k.c.M. (Scholar) ; ‘Lesley White (Scholar) ; 
Margaret Major, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) ; Dorothy Browning, A.R.CM. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 (Chamber) 


“THE DEVIL'S TRILL” SONATA for Violin with Piano accompaniment — .... Tartini, ed. Kreister 
Anne Ashenhurst (Scholar), Accompanist : Jean Nicholls 
PIANO SOLOS ;: (a) Study in C minor, Op. 25, No, 12 


(5) Berceuse Pigs Ri Chopin 
(c) Allegro barbaro. Th eae oo ve Bartok 
Dorothy Wayland, ACM. 
THREE MOVEMENTS from Suite No. 6 in D for Cello alone aie ati ter ure Bach 
Alan Carus-Wilson 
A SONG CYCLE on the Birth of Jesus ... aay sty ova ‘ 5ee ods John Lambert 
(a) O Mooder Mayde (d) Upon my lap 
(b) O sweetest night (e) A Maid peerless 
(c) Shepherd, shepherd ! (f) Ave Maria 
Soprano ; Pauline Brockless, A.R.C.M. GiecHe lal) Harp : Jill Hayward (Exhibitioner) 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Poissons d'or q ist ay a say G ve Debussy 
(b) Gavotte . \ », Pi 
Lay iteeea ta eal ves ei aT ey) Tt in « Prokofiey 
Russell Geary, Awwom. (New Zealand) 
KLEINE KAMMERMUSIK fur 5 Blaser, Op. 24, No, 2 any ae i act eee Hindemith 


Flute : Richard Taylor (Scholar), Oboe : John Barnett, Awe, 
Clarinet: Anthony Jennings (Scholar), Horn: Paul Dudding (Scholar) 
Bassoon : William Waterhouse, A.t.c.m. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS: (a) Sonata in F major ) 
(6) Sonata in E major i¥s at sti of} aT; $i vee Searlatti 
(c) Sonata in A major } 
Sally Anne Mays, A.t.c.m. (Scholar—Australia) 


CELLO SOLOS : (a) When I am laid in earth ... vas at DD a iis : Purcell 
(6) Tonadilla oes 43 “te PY) ss. oF ay Ty; Blas de Laserna 
(c) Serenata Napolitana. spi whe ya -P aia vee Sgambatl 
Dorothy Browning, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). Accompanist : Paulette Oyez, A.1.C.M, 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) Prelude and Fugue in A minor... Ws see ‘“h vis tes Bach 
(b) Intermezzo in E flat minor, Op. 118, No. 6 ... tse OD 1) Brahms 
(c) Feux d’artifice (Preludes, Book II) 1 OD ee Debussy 
Ivan Melman, A.R.c.M. (South Africa) 
PIANO QUARTET in G sulle os Faure 


Piano : Hilary Leech, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) ; Violin Ingvar Jonasson, A.RLCM, (E xhibitioncr—Iccland) 
Viola : Benita Luscombe, ARCOM, | Cello: John Wingham 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 (Chamber) 


ORGAN SOLO: Variations on a Christmas Carol ove toe toe toe see Dupré 
James Lockhart, A.R.c. M. 
SONGS : (a) Von ewiger Liebe we) 
(6) O kuhler Wald ... is Brahms 
(c) Oliebliche Wangen ... | P 3 
Patricia Jackson. Accompanist : Dennis Woolford, A.4.C.M. 
PIANO SOLOS : (a) La Cathédrale Engloutie (Preludes, Book I) vad A. rey, ivi Debussy 
(b) Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47 ... ay ay i v8 Chopin 
Jennifer Rice (Exhibitioner) 
PIANO QUARTET in G minor _... ve ves a33 a Brahms 


Piano : Pat Bishop, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). Violin : Gillian Eastwood, A.R.C.M. 
Viola : Elizabeth Watson (Scholar). Cello : Dorothy Browning, A.n.C.M. (Scholar) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 (Chamber) 


SONATE EN CONCERT for Flute and Piano with Cello obbligato (in one movement) 
Jean-Michel Damase 
Flute : Peter Lloyd, a.n.c.M. (Scholar) ; Piano : Josephine Brennell, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) ; 
Cello : Dorothy Browning, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
BALLADE for Violin and Organ 


‘ Ft ‘ee sa8 ae bee ao Leo Sowerby 
Gillian Eastwood, A.8.c.M. ; James Lockhart, A.R.C.M. 


SUITE for two Pianos, ‘ En blanc et noir” ae “Hs Fr Debussy 
Pat Bishop, A.k.c.M. (Scholar) 
Pamela Stickley, A.r.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Malta) 

SONGS : (a) One thing befalleth the beasts ¥F oe | 

(b) O Death, how bitter art thou Ay ts aD oat aus wae Brahms 

(c) Though I speak with the tongues ofmen ... J} 

Delia Woolford, A.t.c.M. (Scholar), Accompanist : John Wilkinson, A.R.C.M. 

PIANO SOLOS : (a) Elegy ..- aye ae ih ave ue rn orn 5 Edwin Benbow 


John Ireland 
Herbert Howells 


(b) Soho forenoon 
(c) Procession 





Margaret Douglas, A.R.C.M. 
THREE SHANTIES for Wind Quintet... bey oa ap 5h es 
Flute : Pat Lynden (Scholar). Oboe : Richard Morgan. 
Clarinet ; Lloyd Peach, A.tce.m. (Canada), Bassoon : Hermione Cuningham (Exhibitioner). 
Horn : Paul Dudding (Scholar). 


Malcolm Arnold 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 (The Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE at ois at ... The Barber of Seville ... = a3 wae ads Rossini 
PIANO CONCERTO No, 4 in G major ... 508 es ty} fae ree 5 Beethoven 
Sally Mays, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia) 


SYMPHONY No. 4 in D minor A 153 554 = x9 Schumann 
Conductor ; George Stratton 
Leader of the Orchestra : P. J. Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3 (Chamber) 
PIANO SOLO : Variations on a Russian theme... ops ae Liapounoff 
Hilary Leech, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano, Op. [Bias aoe ‘3 ost ae oes ies Faure 
Kathleen Hegan (Scholar) ; Susan Hall, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Der Genesene an dic Hoffnung ... ) 
(b) Begegnung ‘ Wolf 


(c) Nimmersatte Licbe ... ‘ =) 

Josephine Nendick, A.R.C.M. Accompanist : Sally Mays, A.t.c.M. (Scholar—Australiad 

STRING QUARTET in E minor ; is rt Wes a atp ie Elgar 

Violins ; 

Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa) ; Teresa Fahey (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Viola: Benita Luscombe, A.t.c.M. Cello : John Wingham. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5 (Choral) 


MOTET for Double Choir : Stabat Mater sch aT vol <a6 aes ces . Palestrina 
MOTED for Double Choir : Come, Jesu, come ! Ris aes +0b ao ace 5p) Bach 
MISSA BREVIS for Mixed Choir and Organ... ies aie Kodaly 
Organist : John Birch, A.R.C.M. 
Conductor : Dr. Harold Darke 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 (Chamber) 
QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings, K.581 oo sn ons aM Mozart 
Clarinet : Anthony Jennings (Scholar) 
Violins : Gillian Eastwood, A.R.c.M. ; Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa) 
Viola ; Elizabeth Watson (Scholar), Cello : John Wingham. 
QUINTET for Horn and Strings, K.407_... ee “a0 eee a FG =D: bee Mozart 
Horn : Andrew Woodburn (Scholar). Violin : Margaret Morrison (Scholar) 
Violas ; Michael Duffield (Scholar) ; J. Keith Lovell, A.R.c.M, (Scholar) 
Cello : Dorothy Foreman, A.R.C.M. 
QUINTET for Strings in C major, K.S15 0 Mozart 


Violins : Malcolm Latchem, A.R.CM. (Scholar) Y Lesley White (Scholar) 
Violus : Margaret Major, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) ; Benita Luscombe, A.R.C.M. 
Cello : Dorothy Browning, A.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER II (The First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ous ar ei ... Die Meistersinger ... nee ous we ses Wagner 
INTERMEZZO from “A Village Romeo and Juliet.” ... enh sat ake ay des Delius 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra... a “As nae ees as 
Der Yuen Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore) 
SYMPHONY in G (vo movements only) ... sae f rs 


Brahms 


ane ae Sir George Dyson 

(Director of the College 1938—1952) 
Conductor : Richard Austin 

Leader of the Orchestra : Barbara Lyle (Associated Board Scholar) 


TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1952 (Second Orchestra) 


PRELUDE : Tristin and Isolde ane Bee Rts Bae a9 aoe ay eee bes Wagner 
PIANO CONCERTO No, 2 in C minor ane es aie a Nee Eee Rachmaninoff 
Eric Stevens, A.R.C.M. 

SYMPHONY No. 7 in A major P cee ae as oe eee Beethoven 

Conductor : Harvey Phillips. 
Leader of the Orchestra : Andrew Babynchuk (Associated Board Scholar—Canada). 


THIS CONCERT WAS INADVERTENTLY OMITTED FROM THE NOVEMBER, 1952, 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 
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OPERA AND DRAMA 


A performance was given by the Opera and Drama Class in the Parry Theatre on Friday, December 12, 
1952, at 5.30, of Three One-Act Plays : “ The Twelve Pound Look " (by J. M. Barrie), “* The Long Christ- 
mas Dinner " (by Thornton Wilder), “*‘ Summer Sunshine’ (by John C. Woodiwiss). 


“THE TWELVE POUND LOOK" 
By J. M. Barrie 


Characters 
Sir Harry Sims ... ee Ree 
Lady Sims Aa 
Kate son 523 
Tombes (a butler) 


Leighton Camden 
oan Clarkson 
Rosemary Hill 
Irvine Porter 





The scene is the “den” of Sir Harry’s house in Mayfair. 
The play produced by Joyce Wodeman,. 


“THE LONG CHRISTMAS DINNER" 
By Thornton Wilder 


Characters in order of appearance 





Lucia zee cae ere ate ne or f ‘i rs an Peggy Fearn 
Mother Bayard ... 35 30 a ees ae a4 awe oon x ate Sheila Beach 
Roderick - a : ies at ve ce ast Irvine Porter 
Cousin Brandon aes ams ies an Ree Bes zt William Peden 
Nurse... 4 oer +0 Bee eee ee ee Ay 0 et ss» Joan Clarkson 
Charles ... oe = a3 ace wet Res ae are “m0 0 an Edward Byles 
Genevieve SD cee awe ai sue eee Ox au a a Elizabeth Gordon 
Leonora ... ase ae tee ais at cos Se ay ate ate «Frances Wilkes 
Cousin Ermengarde ... Ret ats ave hee Rte rh) Tt) at ane Mary Jones 
Sam sss P ‘ee ate eh at ete ae ave AD “ Leighton Camden 
Lucia (the second) aes nas oo nee tee eee its Pe < in Joan Davies 


Roderick (the second) .. ave see x ays snp aes a 
Scene ; The dining-room of the Bayard home. Time : 1840 to 1930, 
The play produced by Joyce Wodeman. 


Kenneth Byles 


*““SUMMER SUNSHINE” 
A romantic play in a ghostly setting by John C, Woodiwiss, 


Characters in order of appearance 





1820 tes Diana Limb 
A Servant ; 1830 Josephine Nendick 
1860 Marie Powell 


Mr. Brown 


The Rev. Tom Roberts 


Miss Green " 
Betty Worth - 


Sir Charles Worth, Bart. 


Lord Eustace Shar 


Ned Roberts (the Recisns nephew) ; 


Amy Scott 3 
Sir Frank Roberts 


Kenneth Fawcett 
Kenneth McKellar 
Patricia Grimshaw 

Patricia Rundle 
James Shuker 


Thomas Wallington 


James Shuker 
Patrician Jackson 
James Shuker 


The action of the play is continuous, with glimpses of events in 1820, 1830, 1860 and 1952, 
The play produced by Joyce Warrack. 
Stage Manager : Eileen Price. Stage Director :; Pauline Elliott, 
Scenery designed and painted by David Gentleman, Costumes by Pauline Elliott, 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given on Saturday, December 13, 1952, at 11.30 a.m, Pianoforte solos Me A 
by Janet Thatcher, Nancy Rhodes, Maureen Irvine, Jean Beames, Pauline Gibson, Irene Nash, Yvonne 
Smith, Mary Lambert, John Wood, John Wilcox, Paul Williams, Albert Angier, Charmaine Waterman, 
Rosemary Willson, Barbara Howgill, Cherric Sanders, Trevor Bainbridge, Marilyn Jones, Sonia Levy 
Susan Cuthbert, Gwilym Beechey, Brenda Goddard, Dorothy Anderson. A pianoforte duct was played 
by John Featherstone and Anne Wiggins, cello solos by Sophia Levy and Joan McKeown, and a violin 
solo by Michael McMenemy. An item was played by the Orchestra under its conductor Alan Abbott. 


NEW PUPILS—EASTER TERM, 1953 


Basel, Zillah (Durban) Hollinrake, R. B. (Auckland) Raju, Maric (Bangalore) 
Beaumont, Violet (Sandiacre) Lawrence, B. C. (Sydney) Reah, R. W. (Chester-le-Street) 
Bolton, R. S. V. Leon Ara, Agustin (Tenerife) Squire, Gillian (Stoke Park) 
(Pietermaritzburg) Lloyd, Prudence (Purley) Strong, Margaret (London) 
Brodie, Joy (London) Myatt, J. M. (Leicester) Thorne, Adrianne 
Cooke, Marion W. (Barnstaple) Neubert, M. J. (Keston) , (Middlesbrough) 
Green, L. J. (Barking) Owen, Janctte (Birmingham) Walklin, L. (London) 
Hewlings, K. B. (Tenby) Wardle, J. (Bolton) 
RE-ENTRY 


Ennever, Fay (Jamaica) 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


DECEMBER, 1952 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :-— 
Secrion I. Pianoronte (Performing) — 

*Botha, Babette Catherine Hewson, Audrey 
Campbell, Michael Trevor *Jones, James Walter 
Cousins, Ivan Jukes, Jean Rosina 
Davison, Barbara June *Livingston-Learmonth, 


“Elliott, Kenneth James Jean Alison 
Green, Patricia Margaret Maguire, Pauline Dorothy 
Hall, Dorothy O'Beirne, Clare 


Srcrion I, PiANorortr (Teaching) 
Boyce, John Barrington 
Burgoyne, Patricia Mary 
Dobson, Margaret Allerton 
Doidge, Sylvia Margaret 
Duggan, Terence Herbert 
Patrick 
Dutton, Barbara Muriel 
Edsall, Enid Margaret 
Emmerton, Margaret 
Fowles, Jill Mary 
Fryer, Diana Mary 
Puller, Alan Arthur 
Gatensbury, Rita Mary 
Gray, Mary Edith 
Greaves, Vera 
Suction Il, PiANorORTE (Accompaniment) 
Pearce, Leonard 
SeCTION TV, ORGAN (Performing) 
Hayes, Alun Forrester 
Lawrence, David John 
Sucrion V, 
Violin 
Hillier, Marion Lucy 
Suction VI, 
Violin 
Ball, Valerie Margaret 
Blakeney, Margaret Jean 
Cope, Helen Margaret 

‘Jackman, William 

Rose, Michael Edward 

Section VIL. Harp (Performing) — 
Jones, Mair 

Srcrion VIII, 

Clarinet 
Peach, Lloyd Robert 

SECTION IX, SINGING (Performing)— 
Campbell, Hilary Margaret 
Edwards, Joan 

SuCTION X. SINGING (Teaching) 
Cook, Helena Margaret 

Stcrion XI. Tiory or Music— 
Graham, Alan Gordon 

Srcrion XII, Scnoo. Music (Teaching)— 

*Ascher, Ruth Jeanette Pickering, Muriel 
Heard, Kenneth Digby Rees, Walter Henry 
Phillips, Emily 

Section XIV. Genera MusictaNsHip— 

*Abbott, Alan Victor 


Harvalias, Margaret 
Houston, Samucl 
Hughes, Edward William 
*Hunt, Dennis 
Mackinstosh, Colina Mary 
Maisey, Joyce Marion 
Marlow, Harold Bowden 
Moir, Lorna Kay Banister 
Musk, Roselind Gertrud 
Needham, Lucien Arthur 
O'Connor, Josephine Patricia 
Osborne, Neville 
Patten, Pauline 
Powell, Margaret Cynthia 


* Matthews, Michael Gough 
*Searchfield, John Welbank 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Violoncello— 

Michaelis, Kathrin 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) 


Viola 
Britton, Noel Eric John 


WIND INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Bassoon— 
Pickerill, Anne Mariegold 


Stark, Florence Gertrude 
Teitz, Mildred Helen 


Welds, Mavis Millicent Straker 


Ritchie, Elisabeth 

*Rolinson, Kenneth William 
Spyers, Judyann 
Swift, Irvine Foster 
Vickery, June Margaret 
Zondagh, Stephanus Cornelius 


Reder, Philip 
Ride, Dorothy Ann 
Shaw, Elisabeth Gildroy 
*Spencer, Harry Purdon 
Stevens, Edward Marie 
George 
Sumner, Gwendoline 
Tanton, Dorothy Mary 
*Tobin, Shirley Elizabeth 
Walker, Shirley Margaret 
Wardle, Nancy Doreen 
*Weager, Hilary Joyce 
Willey, Angela Marion 
Wills, Alfred Philip 





Velu, Charles 


Wingham, John Henry 


Violoncello. 
Dunsmore, Jennifer Margaret 
"Edwards, Betty Ann 


*Williams, James Elfed 


Sheldon, Martin Frederick 
Rochester 


* Pass in Optional Harmony 


COLLES MEMORIAL PRIZE 


The Colles Memorial Prize for 1952 has been awarded to John Warrack for his essay 


on “Ts there anything derogatory to the art of music in i 


ts services to the church, the 


school, the theatre, the restaurant, the dance-hall and the factory’? 


MR. HARE’S PRESENTATION FUND 


Mr. John Hare retired from College at the end of 1952 after fifty-one years’ devoted 


service under three Directors. 


Would those of his many friends who wish to contribute 


to his parting present please send their donations to the Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Union 
Office (marked ‘* Mr. Hare’s Presentation Fund ”) before the end of March, 1953. 


DATES, 1953 


aes January 5, 1953, to March 28, 1953. 
ws April 27, 1953, to July 18, 1953. 


SPRING TERM 
SUMMER TERM 








PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


EASTER TERM, 1953 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any concert even without notice. 


First Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN, 7, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Second Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 14, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Third Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN, 21, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 28, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fifth Week 
TUESDAY, Fes. 3, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, Fes. 4, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Fes. 11, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


*THURSDAY, Fes. 12, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 


Admission is free to all performances, but tickets will be required for the dates marked * 


Seventh Week 
WeEpNEsDAY, Fes. 18, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Tuursbay, Fen, 19, at 2 p.m, 
Concerto Trials 
Righth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Fes, 25, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
FRIDAY, MARCH 6, at 5.30 
Operetta 
Tenth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, at 5.30 | 
Chamber Concert 
Fripay, Marcu 13, at 5.30 
Choral Concert 
Eleventh Week 
TUESDAY, Marcu 17, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
“THURSDAY, MARCH 26, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 
FRIDAY, MARCH 27, at 5.30 
Opera 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 





